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PIERPONT’S DISCOURSES. 


Since the remarks which appeared in our pa- 
per of the Ist of October were written, I have met 
with another discourse by Mr. Pierpont, which will 
have to be reviewed, side by side, with that which 
[ alluded to in the last paragraph, as of a rather in- 
tolerant character. 

But we have not come to that yet; and after 
teminding the reader that inthe Yankee No. XXVI, 


June 25th, he will find an account of another ser- |! 


mon by the same author, delivered before the “ An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston,” 
Ishall proceed to the next in order, which is a dis- 
course delivered on the death of President Holley. 
And this I regard as wholly unworthy of Mr. 
Pierpont, and I may say also, without being any 
great admirer of Mr. Holley, quite unworthy of the 
subject. It is beyond all comparison the feeblest 
and most ineffectual of Mr. Pierpont’s writings ; and 
this, it would appear, not so much from a want of 
power to deal with character, or from a disinclina- 
tion to it, as from overmuch anxiety. The mind of 
the author was evidently disquieted. He knew the 
repatation that his eloquent predecessor enjoyed in 
the church of Hollis-street—for Mr. Pierpont follow- 
ed Mr. Holley in the charge of that very people, be- 
fore whom he delivered the discourse. He knew. 
that While nobody could say too much in the view 
ofthat people, it would be no difficult matter for 
any body to say too much jn the view of others. 
Great things were undoubtedly expected of Mr. 
Pierpont in such a case—the power and fullness of | 
such a mind, poured out in lofty eulogy upon the | 
beauty and strength of another’s mind, who for a 
long time was regarded, and perhaps may .be re- 
garded now, and with justice too, as the most elo- 
quent preacher of our country. What could Mr. 
Pierpont say to satisfy such expectations? Nothing. 
He knew this—it could not be otherwise. He felt 
it—it could not be otherwise ; and feeling it, as a 
conscientious man, there could not but be what we 
may perceive in every page of the discourse under 
review, a continual effort, under the continual fear 
of not saying so much as would be required by the 
idolaters of Mr. Holley, and of saying more than 
others, who saw with a steadier and peradventure 
with a less charitable eye, into the dead man’s biog- 
raphy, would think either wise or true. If he talk- 
ed as other men talked—our friend of the Galaxy 
for example—he who but a few years ago, the other 
day as it were, was in a dreadful huff with Mr. Hol- 
ley for having monopolized the whole attention of a 
large company at a dinner table, or after tea, for a 
good hour, in giving the history and achievements, if 
I recollect rightly, of the Roman Cesars, or of Tom 
Thumb and Jack the giant-killer, who were pictur- 
ed out on a pocket handkerchief, or peradventure on 
the sofa covering—he would be thought a madman. 
If he took another course, and sat in judgment on 
Mr. Holley, and said what he might lawfully say of 
any other person of like worth, or what any other 
person than himself might lawfully say of Mr. Hol- 








ley, he would be regarded as envious or uncharita- 


ble. The fear of being suspected of this, would nat- | 


urally drive him into the contrary extreme. And | 
| the dread of over-doing the work, from such a mo- 
tive, would as naturally drive him back into half-ut- 
tered, half*:mothered qualifications. The truth ap- 
pears tg -be that Mr. Holley was an extraordinary, 
man—though not such a man as Mr. Caldwell, with 
his extraordinary rigmarole, would persuade us to 
believe. And what is more, Mr. Holiey wasclearly the 
| man to captivate a people; and his wife--I speak ofher 
| with a feeling of the deepest veneration ; her part of 
the book alluded to is honorable to her sex—what- 
ever there were to say against Mr. Holley—as an 
orator and preacher, for against him as a man there 
| was litthe—how could any human creature give it 
| breath, when he knew that such q woman was left 
| where every thing that was breathed against ber 
| dead husband would goto her very heart, and dou- 
ble and treble the desolation of her widowhood ? 

My own recollection of him is that he was 
exceedingly-fluent, graceful and imaginative ; though 
not overhappy in his flights, nor very energetic in 
his boldest thoughts, nor very argumeutative at any 
time. An orator he was—a powerful orator—and 
if what 1 have heard of him is correct, namely, that 
on one occasion he set the “ Ancient and Honora- 
ble,” or some other grey-headed artillery company 
of Boston, hurrahing in the Old South Church, he 
must have been all that his chiefadmirers declare. 

But Mr. Pierpont could not say this—it would 
have been beneath the dignity of a preacher of the 
gospel to utter a truth in such every-day language. 

The only two passages I shall extract are the 
} following :— 

“The accomplishment by which Holley was 
especially distinguished, and in respect to which he | 
stood unquestionably the first, [do not say in his. 
profession merely, but in any profession, in the pre- 
sent age and in our own country; an accomplish- 
|anent implying literary wealth and intellectual pow- 
er, Was extemporaneous, populareloquence. Other 
scholars may have written more elegantly than he; 
other orators may, by patiently holding communion 
with the mighty dead, in the solitude of the library, 
and by the midnight lamp, have brought out a dis- 
course, which tried by the canons of criticism, and 
given to the world from the press, might be trans- | 
mitted through a longer series of ages, and be more | 
admired for its “lucid order,” and for the finished | 
elegance of its composition. But if I am asked 
where is, or where or wlien there has been the man 
in this country, who, ata single hour’s notice, would 
come into a great assembly more promptly, and 
sooner charm the multitude to silence, or chain them 
longer to their seats, and move them more absolute- 
ly at his will, and make them more entirely his own, 
by the power of his eloquence, I must answer that 
Ido not know. An elegant form,a graceful action, 
a countenance beaming at once with the expression 
of earnestness and intelligence, an elocution ready 
and perfectly distinct, though sometimes rapid and 
always energetic, a manner graceful and full of dig- 
nity; these natural advantages superadded to his 
intellectual powers, enabled him to begome what, by 
Giscipline and culture he made himself, probably the 























most accomplished and efficient pulpit orator that 
our country has produced. 

“To such as may consider this as too high 
praise I would remark, that that is the most efficient 
ornament which, in the greatest degree, produces 
the effect of oratory. I would refer to Mr. Holley’s 
oration at Plymouth, on the anniversary of the land- 
ing of the fathers of N. England there; to his ora- 
tion before the Washington Benevolent Society ; to 
his sermon before the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company ; and to his discourse on the anni- 
versary of the Boston Female Asylum. Not a few 
who hear me now, heard him on some. one, and 
probably there are those present who heard him on 
all of these occasions. To such I would propose 
the question, as matter of sober, practical reality, 
not of partial or extravagant eulogium, Where, and 
when, and by whom, have you seen the effects of 
popular eloquence more obviously and triumphantly 
exhibited? have you seen greater crowds drawn to- 
gether and kept together? feelings more highly ex- 
cited? the sentiments,of charity, patriotism, philan- 
thropy, more widely awakened ? the breathing but 
noiseless multitude more strongly seized upon, and 
bound, and led away whithersoever the speaker 
would ? You have heard him before the Artillery 
Company. ‘I do not, by reminding you of his tri- 
umph on that occasion, say that I approve of the 
noisy demonstration of excited and gratified feeling, 
the outright applause, which then for the first and 
last time in N. England broke out in the house of 
God, and echoed from its walls. In ancient times, 
indeed, and in warmer latitudes, applause in chris 
tian churches, and even acclamations were not in- 
frequent; the delight of the hearers was expressed 
by clapping the bands, and stamping with the feet, 
and erying out ‘Orthodox.”* But for many ages, 
and throughout Christendom, all acclamations and 
applause have been deemed inconsistent with the 
true decorum of a christian assembly, engaged in a 
religious service. And, when we consider that this 
custom of applauding a pulpit orator obtained prin- 
cipally, even in ancient times, in the warm climates 
of the East—in Rome and Africa, and Constantino- 
ple—and under the preaching of the great masters 
of pulpit eloquence, Augustine, and Jerome, and 
Chrysostoin ; and when we consider, moreover, that 

‘The coldin clime are cold in blood,’ 

“J know not what it may prove to others to be 
told, or to see, that in our cold regions, where a fer- 
vid eloquence is frowned upon, under the very sha- 
dow of an iceberg that chills the young orator’s 
veins as he looks up to it as “the hill from whence 
cometh his help,” and that gives forth its light as 
coldly though as clearly as the moon giveth down 
hers; I know not what it may prove to others to be 
told that, under such circumstances, a man had so 
seized upon and spell-bound a thronged church as 
to make the whole multitude so far forget thé occa- 
sion, the place, the coldness of the rhetorical atmos- 
phere, so far to forget the decorums of the age, and 
what is more, so far to forget the fashion, as to break 
in upon his discourse by outright applause ; but to 


~ *See Lardner’s works, v. 1, p. 621-622, Ed. Ency- 
elo. : Art. Acclamation. ? 
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me it proves that that man had risen above all oth- 
ers of his country and his age, as an accomplished 
and efficient orator. 

“I speak to those who have heard him of whom 
Ispeak. You have heard him, my friends, you 
have felt him. More than once he had many of you 
in his power, while he lived. I ask no more than 
that you should do justice to that power now that 
he is dead. ‘The chain is broken that often bound 
you. But you will not be so unjust as to deny, you 
will not be so ungenerous as to forget, that it did 
bind you once, although his absence has long left it | 
hanging loosely upon you, and it is now entirely | 
broken by his death. 

“Of the variety of Mr. Holley’s attainments, 





and of the versatility of his powers, many who hear || 


me are the witnesses. Scarcely any department of | 
the sciences passed altogether without his notice. 
Wherever he happened to be thrown, into whatever 


region, of poetry, or of romance, or of history, or of 


physical science, of politics, or of the fine arts—and 
into all of these regions, he was sometimes led, in | 
his extensive ranges among: the various circles in | 
which he was moved—he never appeared as a | 
stranger. He seemed to have been there before, | 
and to have prepared himself to give an account of his 

travels. It was probably even one of the weak points 


of his character, that he was ambitious of doing so ma- i 


ny things better than another could do them. A weak 
point, I say, because it implied that he either did not | 
know, or did not consider, that, upon one of the 
most thoroughly established principles of our intel- | 
lectual nature, it is impossible for the same mind to | 


be first, at the same time, in great things and in 
small; that to be “sublimely great and elegantly 


little” is incompatible ; that if a man will have the |! 


sublimity and dignity of Milton, he must not hope 
to attain the polish and epigrammatic sententious- 
ness of Pope; and that if he is already in possession 
of Bacon’s depth and original strength, he must not 
covet the elegance and grace of Addison.” 

“Ofthe throngs that have gathered around | 
him to be instructed or delighted by his voice, and 


that even now come together where his name is to 
be named, not one was near him to hear the last 
faint whisper from his lips; not one to kneel in the | 
night watches, as he had knelt by the death-bed of 
others, and commend his spirit to the God who gave 
it. It was in darkness that he lay; darkness of the 
skies and of the mind. 
ters that he died. 
terness of death ? 


It was upon the lone wa- 
Is not thus to die to taste the bit- 


“ And yet let us not murmur at the dispensa- 
tions of the Lord, nor complain of his appointments 
for our friend. Ifthat was the ‘inevitable hour,’ 
and the path of his glory must then lead him to his 
grave, were not the circumstances of his death in 
sublime harmony with the splendid character of his 
career! His life had been a life of excitement. 
Why should not such be the character of his death ? 
Why should a spirit that rejoiced, as his did, to see the 
elements of the moral woild constantly kept in that ag- 


ttalion which gives them health and power, be taken || 


calmly and quietly from among men? Is there not a 
fitness and a sublimity in the thought that such a spirit 
should have set fire to its earthly dwelling when about 
to leave it, that it should go forth in darkness and in 
tempest, the sea and the waves roaring beneath, and 
above, the lightnings and thunders breaking forth 2” 
The next of the four discourses that lay on my 
table when I began this review, is one that was 
preached at the ordination of Mr. Samuel Presbury, 
at Northfield, Mass. Feb. 27th, 1828, from the text, 
“ He that soweth sparingly shall reap sparingly, and 


| he that soweth bountifully shall reep bountifully,” 2 
| Cor. ix. 6. And it is to a part of this particular dis- | 


| course tliat I alluded when I spoke of the want of 


| charity in our preacher of charity, of intolerance in |} bare possibility, of any other's being introduced forthe 
our preacher of toleration. Great allowances are || government of society or of the world. And this is the 
to be made of course, for a sermon delivered at the | principle recognised in the text.” 
ordination of a brother in the church ; and it is on 
| this account that I for one, am ready to forgive Dr. | 
| Beecher in some degree for going such great lengths | 
| as he did here, at the late installation of Dr. Tyler. 
| On such occasions the preacher is no longer a | 
| preacher of the gospel—he is a gospt]-warrior. He | 


mind will complain. Every one, who loves good order 
in society and wishes well to his kind, is satisfied with 
it and would stand aghast at the prospect, nay, at the 


“Of this principle, no man of sane mind will 
complain,” says the preacher. But the preacher 
knows better—or to speak more reverently, ought 
to know better. Does he not know, in hisown soul, 
and did he not, while penning the above paragraph, 
|| that a multitude of christians of sane mind, would 

is no longer a messenger of peace, bat of strife. He || complain of such a system of retribution, ay, and 
| throws down his gauntlet in the face of heaven and || what is more, that they do complain of it now! 
earth, and rejoices with a sort of martial temper in How many are there that laugh mtorality to 
the prospect of war. No mercy then are we to look scorn, the morality here alluded to ; believing, and 
for—no charity—no quarter. The champions of the conscientiously believing too, that our Everlasting 
faith do not gird on the sword for hothing ; nor are || Father does not reward us according to our, morali- 


they chosen from out of the multitude of their breth- 1 ty! Ido not stop to quibble about words, nor about 
ren and put forward into the very front of their host, || the meaning of morals in theology, or in this or that 





| 
| 
| 
| 


|| for holiday-show, or for tilting with the butt-end of | particular faith. I know, and all who have heard 


their lances. No—their casques are iron-—their || Mr. Pierpout, or any othereminent man of his faith 
chargers live iron—their swords fire, and their | preach, also know, that when he speaks of morality 
words, wrath. 


ii 





love peace are afraid to appear at these up-gather- 

| ings of the mighty and the men of war, even though 
| it is to anoint a brother for the priesthood ? 

The first object of the preacher, in the sermon 


|| before us, is to prove that “the principle stated in 


the text is a general one: as*you sow, so must you 
reap. And this he does by referring to the sacred 
teachers, “and especially to Jesus, the most sacred 


of them all, who so beautifully and effectually illus- | 


trates truth in the moral world by the strong analo- 
gies which it bears to truth in the material world.” 
The ne.t point is to prove that the principle so 


What wonder therefore if they that \ here, he means that very morality which a large 


|, class of strong-minded, zealous and prayerful chris- 
| tians believe to be of no worth in the estimation of 
| Jehovah. Where then is the charity, where the 
| kindness, where the truth of the paragraph quoted? 
| With what face can he and others complain of Dr. 
Beecher, while they themselves, do not seruple to 
say that no man of sane mind would think differ- 
ently from them! But he goes further—he declares 
in 30 many words that (which alittle consideration 
{! would be enough to show him is not true}—that 
“Every one who loves good order in society, and 
wishes well to his kind, would stand aghast at the 


stated in the text, and so received both by Jews) prospect, nay, at the bare possibility of any other prin- 


and Gentiles, that long before the time of our Sa- 
viour it had become proverbial, not only in Judea, 
but with the moralists of Greece and Rome, that as 
you sow, So must you reap, is an equitable principle. 
And here I give the preacher’s own words. 

“T remark,” he says, “that the principle stated 
| in the text, on which the retributions of the Divine 
Being are rendered, is an equitable principle. I do 
not stop here to explain what is meant by equita- 
ble, in the present connexion. I am not dealing in 
the subtilities and refinements of metaphysics. I 
mean nothing technical. I shall not attempt to ex- 
cite a controversy between religion and the com- 
mon sense of mankind, by endeavoring to show, 
what I do not believe, thatany course of proceeding 
on the part of the Almighty, may be equitable in 
him, when a course of proceeding precisely similar 
among men would not be equitable among them. I 
do not believe that a thing which, according to the 
general sense of mankind is morally wrong, can be 
theologically right. No ; whenI say that the princi- 
ple under consideration is equitable, I mean the 
same by the term as when I say that any act, or any 
principle of action among men is equitable ; and if 
any one still ask for a definition of the word, I refer 
him to the common understanding of it among com- 
mon men, | refer him to the ordinary use of the term ; 
I refer him to his own heart as God has made it 
and caused it to be affected by things that are equit- 
able, and by thingsthat are not. It isequitable that, 
other things being equal, the most diligent should 
be the most prosperous man; that the soil that has 
been best cultivated should yield the best crop; and 
that, in morals, he who has, sown most bountifully 
should reap most bountifully ; and that, on the other 
hand, he who has sown most sparingly should reap 


most sparingl?. Of this principle no man of sane 





| ciple being introduced, for the government of society 
or of the world.”—No such thing, Mr. Pierpont. 
. Consider well what you say; You do not mean that 
they who are of the orthodox faith believe with you 
| in the spirit of this language. And if you do not 
| mean that, you are assuredly saying what is neither 
true nor fair. Let us put you to the proof. Doyou 
| mean that all sane persons believe that man is to be 
|recompensed hereafter according to the morality 
| that you had in your thoughts, when you framed 
that paragraph ?—accerding to what you and yours 
l denominate morality? No. You could not; for to 
'| say that would be to say what you do not believe, 
and you are one of the last men in‘the world to say, 
| designedly, what you do not believe. But then if 
| you do not mean this, what do you mean? Pil tell 
_you. You mean that every where, and among eve-- 
| ry people, it is a fixed belief that they who do well, 
according to the idea of what is well, by these par- 
ticular believers, will be rewarded aceordingly. But 
if this is your meaning, as it undoubtedly is, how i# 
your argument he!ped by it?—hew much do you 
prove by it? Nothing. For your object is:to show 
that they who behave well, as fathers, husbands, 
\| citizens, and so forth, shall be rewarded accordingly. 
Is it not so? Your object is not to show that he 
who does well according to the Mahomedan’s ides 
of doing well, nor according to the Jew’s idea of 
doing well, may hope to be rewarded in proportion 
hereafter. On the contrary it is to show that by 
doing well according tothe common sense of man- 
kind, you may hope to be rewarded in proportion 


how could you say that no person of sane mind could 
think otherwise, knowing as you do that a hest om 
every side of you believe otherwise, and met only 
believe it, but preach it? 

















hereafter. This being your view, and your object, 
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The second section of the discourse—a para- | 
graph ouly—is enyployed in showing that the prin 
ciple recognized in thie text is a rational one. Ergo ; 
those who differ with Mr. Pierpont in opinion, are || 
trrational—and the third section, to showing that it 
is a perpetual one. 

“We know,” says he,—page 7,8, “that since 
the day when the earth first badded and brought 
forth, each sutceeding step inthe progress of Vege- 


atten, from the seed to the mature fruit, has had || melting into each other, in the most delicate grada- 














- a 
and of course ought never to be allowed to complain || But here we have something which requires to 


of the Orthodox for their want of courtesy, their in- be dealt with in yet another way.—“ It is said that 
sinuations, or their bitter sneers. | we are Universalists. It is said that, after all our 
But here we have a good argument, well stated, || moral preaching, we regard sin as a light matter. 

with a confident, calm, christian temper.—* The | “It is said that Unitarians are, Universalists ; 
space between the most depraved and the most |) many of them professedly, and others secretly, who 
exalted character is a very broad one; and, | would be so openly, if they dared to profess what 
over the whole surface that lies between these ex- || they really believe. 

tremes, we see shades of churacter running and 








“T do not say that the doctrine is not true, that 
all shall finally be saved. I certainly should rejoice 


reference to every antecedent step in that progress. || tion, and exbibiting the same variety to the eye of | to know that they shall. But Ido not find it re- 


And who doubts that the same principle will abide ; 
till seed time and harvest are no more? And who 





doubts that in morals the same principles will be 
equally abiding? How can itchange? Why should 
it change? Because Infinite Wisdom may have 
hereafter devised a better principle of governing its 
creatures than it has yet been able to devise? Or 
because Infinite Goodness has hitherto furborne to 
apply the best possible principle of governing them, 
but means, after pursuing from the creation of the 
world, a system that is not the best, to lay that aside 
at some future period, and adopt a ,better? O, no; 
the principles of God’s government are as immutable 
as his nature. Indeed we know not that his nature, 
in all its perfections, is immutable, except from our 
knowledge that the principles of his government are 
80.” « 

After this follow a few plain inferences, to use 
the language of our author.—* We know that the 
present life,is toa great extent a scene or state of 
retribution ; and we know this as certainly as we 
can know, and more certainly than we do know, 
that there is to be a future life, which shall also be 
a state of retribution. I do not mean that the retri- 
butions of the present life are full, are all complete, 
are all closed. But I mean that, in respect to every 
man, each successive year is, in a degree, retributo- 
ry to every year that has gone before it; every day 
to its preceding day, and every moment to its ante- 
cedent inoment.” 

Now every man, we hold, has a right to believe 
what he pleases, in other words, what he can. It is 
no affair of my neighbour’s what I believe, and 
though it may be his duty to check me, and tie me 
up, if my belief interferes in any degree with the 
peace of society, it still continues to be my ditty to 
interfere with the peace of society, in spite of all he 
or others can do, if my belief leads that way. I 
must do what I think right; andhe must do what 
he thinks right. I must go on, if I can. He must 
stop me if he can. This agreed to, the only 
question we have to ask here, when we see preach- 
ers of the gospel wrangling about points of unintel- 
ligible faith, is—whether they are conscientious 
christians, or only conscientious disputants ; wheth- 
er they are contending for victory or truth ; wheth- 
er they have come out only to show themselves, or 
to defend their master—to overthrew their own, or 
his enemies. If they are indeed conscientious peo- 
ple, do not exasperate them, whatever they may do. 
Pity them, and lead them aright. Convince them 
ifin your power,—bind them to their good beha- 
viour, if you will—but do’ not revile them—let the 
violence you show be the violence of the law, or of 
downright physical strength, not of harsh language. 
Do not say to such “ whether the clergy, when they 
know that in this respect they are Socinians, will 


let others know it, is a question which they will an-- 


swer for themselves.” Here, if the people to whom 
the preacher alludes in that remark, are conscien- 
fious, the sneer is ill-timed ; if they are not, he could 


man, and doubtless to that of God also, that is ex- || yealed that they shall, for I find it not revealed that 
hibited in the countenances of the whole family of || all shall finally obey God’s laws. I do not deny 


man, when their faces are lified up towards the | that there are Unitarians who are Universalists, any 


| throne of their common Father. We know that more than our Trinitarian brethren—who bring 
| men live here with all this infinite variety of char- || this charge against us, because they think there is 


acter. We know that they die with it. Do you || 


1 something odious in the name, and something cal- 
not believe that they will stand up with it, before |) -yJated to make the name of Unitarian unpopular,— 


the bar of that Judge, and that there will be no oth- 1 dare deny that there are Trivitarians who are Uni- 
er division or distinction there than has been here— || versalists. But this may with safety be affirmed, 


the distinetion made by character? Ido." | that no man is a Universalist because he is a Unita- 

Steve she anietpeve ane sagtcey of Gees ow ] rian. On the contrary, the Unitarian voluntarily re- 
we Mie Age Nets: Se | tires from the broadest and best ground on which 
Rind 6F poemetinng, 3%. Gone pans monty erent Ryster, |) the doctrine of universal salvation can be defended, 


will saa on — semen se 1 viz. the infinite satisfaction or atonement for sin, 
is never aftr v7) vearts never sou 1 gers Whee , 
if nay Aare raf re ook which the Trinitarian finds in the death of Jesus 





| ly offensive, but unpardonable. 


language—even though it may be the vehicle of an | " atete Pek Sod 
Attia RS an Fae || Christ. The argument of the Trinitarian is, that 
argument which, otherwise stated, would be not on- || ,, . ‘ , ° : 
|| Christ, an infinite being, has, by his death, made an 

na : | infinite satisfaction for sin:—that it was the ver 
And again, is not this powerfully, and af- || : : ry 
. 7 ae || end and object of his death to make such a satis- 

| fectionately, and firmly said—* Inasmuch, then, . me . : , 

| faction; and, as it is unphilosophical to require a 


|as the doctrine, that the retributions of futurity || : 

: a . || cause that is more than competent to the effect, 

are rational retributions, or are rendered in exact | h saree i a Ue 
: ape € er has been, and never ca rm) 

ratio to the moral character of each individual sub- || sone . . 


| . 

: i ‘ ‘ s not already been made. The 
ject of the divine government, is not contradicted by / WElety SNE Hees y 

' 


| the language of the christian scriptures, but is, on || debt, therefore, of every sinner being already paid, 


the contrary, supported by it: inasmuch as this } there cos, er hie — — + NT Sa 
| principle of awarding retribution is felt by all to be | 24 all must be entitled to salvation, for that it has 
equitable; inasmuch as this is the principle on | been purchased for all. And, granting the Trinita- 
| which the retributions of God are rendered to men || Tia? his premises, there is fortes in his rs gpae + 
|in the present life; and, inasmach as the princi- | But the Unitarian, denying his premises, is not even 
| ples of his government must, like himself, be un- l led towards a conclusion so much at war with the 
| changeable —we reject the popular opinion that, in | analogies of the divine government in this life, with 
a future life, the whole human race will be divided | his own experience of the sufferings consequent up- 
by a line, or a chasm, on one side of which all shall _ 00 sin here, and with what he believes to be the 
be exquisitely happy, and all those on the other un- , teachings of the christian scriptures, in regard to 
speakably miserable; and adopt the opinion that | the sufferings that shall be consequent upon sin 
hereafter, as here, there will be, in the different | hereafter.” 
members of the human family, as many different || Ingeniously stated—though not ingenuously. 
|conditions as there are different individuals; and The argument of the Trinitarians is not that Christ, 
that the condition of each will be assigned with re- 28 an infinite being, has by his death made an infi- 
ference to the single consideration of the moralcha- Hite satisfaction for sin—if by infinite satisfaction, 
racter of each :—that, though the terms heaven and | UT author means a complete, free, and uncondition- 
| hell may be conveniently, and scripturally, used to | al satisfaction ; for they hold that, though the a- 
| designate generally the condition of the righteous, , tenement made by the Saviour is infinjte—it is only 
| and the unrighteous, yet that these are, in fact, con- || 8° UPOM certain conditions, which conditions are to 
| terminous states—states bordering upon each oth- i be complied with. The fund is infinite; but to a- 
er, and, like the light of day and the shades of night, | vail man, he must apply for it in a certain way, and 
melting into each other; the hell, or misery of each ‘| before a certaintime, Ifso—if such is their belief, 
being in exact ratio to his wickedness; and the || —and who will deny it?—bow ean Mr. Pierpont 
| heaven or happiness of each exactly proportionate | charge Trinitarians with tending to a belief in uni- 
to his goodness :—and that among the children of | versal salvation ? 
light that surround the throne of God, there will be [To RE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
many degrees of greatness and of bliss; as, in the ser Cas SOR EN eh ante 
natural heavens, we see that “one star differs from pee me egg sete 
. y « Invitation to a quilting” fair enough, but rather too equivocal for 

another star in glory.” In other words, we believe, || the ¥. & B. L. G. which is now upon its good behaviour; anxious (o de - 
with the apostle, that “he who soweth sparingly | yyumiyt Utes communiestiosalcsve cry enion 
shall reap also sparingly; and that he who soweth 
bountifully shall reap also bountifully.” Those of Boston who haye heretofore had reason to complain of iv- 

Who would denounce a doctrine taught in this || regularity and delay in the distribution of the paper, will, the publisher 


. 5 henceforth have no reason for dissatisfaction. Efficient measures 
way, and with such a temper? Not I—however un- || will also be taken for the prompt delivery of the Yankee at Portland, on 


the morning of publication, . All orders, communications, ete. will be her -- 

















TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


willing I might be to subscribe to it. Every word, after received by the publisher at his office in Boston, at No. 60, Quu- 








not well have made a more exasperating speech ; 

















} ; . St. All subscribersto the Boston Literary Gazette, or the Bach«l- 
every syllable, breathes of sincerity and apostolic || 85. J ie coniinue toreecive the Yankee, will please pay up their 


arrearages to the publisher, as above, 
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Transcendant Poetry | We do beseech the author 


to stand by us in our pilgrimage. N. & M. 
TO A CHILD. 
“* The memory of thy name, dear one, 
Lives in my inmost heart, 
Linked with a thousand hopes and fears 
That will not thence depart !”’ 


Things of high import sound I in thine ears, 
Dear child, though now thou may’st not feel their 
power. 
But hoard them up and in thy coming years 
Forget them not,and when earth’s tempests lower, 
A talisman unto thee shall they be, 
To give thy weak arm strength, to make thy dimeye see. 


Seek TRUTH, that pure celestial Truth—whose birth 





SIMPLE PLEASURES. 


1. Pleasures of Sense: those which relate imme- 
diately to our organs, independently from all asso- 
ciation, pleasures of taste, of smell, of sight, of hear- 
ing, of feeling ; and particularly of good health—of 
that happy course of animal spirits, proceeding from 
a light and easy enjoyment of existence, without re- 
lation to any particular sense, but to all the vital 
functions: and finally the pleasures of novelty, those 
which we feél when new objects are offered to our 
senses. They do not form a different class; but 
they constitute so large a@ part as to deserve express 
menwion. 

2. Pleasures of wealth—are those which result || 
from the possession of a thing that is the instrument 
of enjoyment or security—these pleusures are the 
most lively at the moment of acquisition. 

3. Pleasures of skill—are those which result from 
a difficulty overcome, from some relative perfection 





Was in the heaven of heavens, clear, sacred,shrined, 
In reason’s light. Not oft she visits earth, 
But her majestic port, the willing mind, 
Through faith,may sometimes see. Give her thy soul, 
Nor faint, though error’s surges loudly ’gainst thee roll. 


Be rrex.—Not chiefly from the iron chain, 

But from the one which passion forges—be 

The master of thyself. 

The rule o’er chance, sense, circumstance. Be free. 
Trample thy proud lusts proudly ’neath thy feet, 

And stand erect, as for a heaven-born one is meet. } 


If lost, regain 


Seek vinrux. Wear her armour tothe fight ; 


Then, asa wrestler gathers strength from strife, 





Shalt thou be nerved to a more vigorous might 
By each contending turbulent ill of life. 

Seek virtue.—She alone is all divine ; 
And having found, be strong, in God's own strength and 


| 
Trutu—Freevom—Viartve—these, dear child, 


have power, 
If rightly cherished, to uphold, sustain, 
And bless thy spirit, in its darkest hour ; 


| 
} 


Neglect them—thy celestial gifts are vain— 
In dust shall thy weak wing be dragged and soil’d ; 
Thy soul be crushed ’neath gaudes for which it basely 
toil’d. 


DUMON'I’S BENTHAM. 
CHAF. VI. 
Of the different kinds of pleasure and pain. 


_ We experience continually a variety of percep- 
tions, Which do not interest us, and which therefore 
glide over us without fixing our attention. Thus 
the greater part of the objects that are familiar to 
us do not produce a sensation strong enough to 
cause either pain or pleasure. We can give these 
names but to interesting perceptions, to those which 
come upon us in a crowd, and of which we desire 
either a continuance or anend. These interesting 
perceptions are either simple or complex: simple, 
if they cannot be subdivided into many ;* complex, 
if they are composed of many simple pleasures, or of 
many simple pains, or even of pleasures and pains 
together, What determines us to consider many 
pleasures as one complex pleasure, and not as many 
simple pleasures, is the nature of the cause which 
excites them. All the pleasures which are produced 
by the operation of the same cause we are apt to 
consider but as one pleasure. Thus a spectacle 
which gratifies many of our faculties at the same 
time, by the beauty of the decoration, the music, 
the company, les parures + and the acting, consti- 
tutes one complex pleasure. 
It would require great labor of analysis to prepare 
a complete catalogue of simple pleasures and pains ; 
and the catalogue itself wouid be of a character likely 
to repel readers; for it would be not the work of a 
novel writer, who seeks to please and to move, but | 
au account stated—an inventory of our sensations. 


* Decomposed into many, says Dumont. Sion ne peut pas les décom- 
poser en plu-ieurs. ‘ 

+ Untranslatable. Parwre means a sort of general embellishmeut, a kind 
of keeping, as the painters eali'it, in the showyness and relationship of part 
with part. We say une fimme qui aime la parure: les meubles d'une 
chumibre sont de meme parure N. 


|| the right in consequence, of expecting from them | 
|| more agreeable. 
|| do, and the right in consequence of expecting frum 


| 
feels who possesses the means of influencing others | 
P 

' 


hi | of some evi! or by the hope of some good which he i 
thine. } 


|| 7. Pleasures of Piety—those which accompany 


i 8. 


|| more or less expansive; they may be coneentrated 





|in the management or use of instruments which 
| serve for objects of comfort or utility. A person 
| who plays on the harpsichord, for example, expe- 
| riences a pleasure pertectly distinet from that which 
| he would feel on hearing the same piece of music 
| played by another. 

4. Pleasures of friendship—are those which ac- 
| company the belief that we possess the sincere re- 
| gard of such or such individuals in particular, and 





| gratuitous and spontaneous services. 
| 5. Pleasures of a good reputation—are those | 
| which accompany the belief that we possess, or may | 
; acquire the esteem and regard of the world about | 
‘lis, of the persons in general with whom we have to 








them voluntary and gratuitous services. 
6. Pleasures of power—are those which a man 


by their hopes or their fears, thatis to say,by the fear | 
} tnay do to them. 


| the belief that we possess or shall acquire the favor | 
| of God, with the right,in consequence, of expecting | 
| particular favors, whether in this life or in the life 
to come. 
Pleasures of Benevolence—are those which we 
feel in contemplating the happiness of those that we 
love. We may call them pleasures of sympatha}, or 
| pleasures of the social affections. ‘Their power is 


| in a narrow circle or embrace the whole human 
| family. Benevolence may apply itself even to ani- 
| mals, of which we love either the species or individ- | 
| uals: the signs of their comfort agreeably affects us. | 
| 9, Pleasures of Malevolence—these result from the || 
sight, or from the thought of pain which beings that | 
we do not love, whether men or animals, endure. | 
We may call them the pleasures of the trascible pas- i 
| sions, of antipathy, of the anti-social affections. i 
10. When we apply the faculties of our minds to || 
acquire new ideas, and discover or believe that we || 
discover interesting truths in the moral or physical / 
sciences, the pleasure that we feel may be called | 
the pleasure of intelligence. The transport of Ar- || 
chimedes on discovering the solution of a difficult 
problem, is readily understood by those who have ap, || 
plied themselves to the study of the abstract sciences. || 
11. After having tasted a particular pleasure, 
and even in certain cases, after having suffered a! 
particular pain, we love to recall it in its order and 
retrace it with exactitude. These are the pleasures | 
of memory. ‘They are as various as the recollections | 
which cause them. 
| 12. But sometimes ppm suggests the idea of | 
,certain pleasures which we place in a different or- 
| der, according to our desires, and which we accom- 
ine with the most agreeable circumstances that | 











have occurred to us, either in our life or in the lives | 
|of other men. These are the pleasures of imagina- 
|tion. The painter who copies from nature repre- 
sents the operations of memory. He who takes| 
here and there a group and associates them as he| 
likes, represents the imagination.* New ideas in 
the arts and sciences; discoveries interesting to our | 
curiosity, are pleasures of the imagination, the field 
of whose enjoyment is thereby enlarged. 

13. The idea of a future pleasure accompanied 
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14. Pleasures of Association. Such or such an 
object gives no pleasure isself; hut if it be connect- 
ed or associated in the mind (or memory) with some 
agreeable object, it becomes agreeable by participa- 
tion thereof. 

15. There are even pleasures founded upon pains. 
When we suffer, the cessation or the diminution of 
pain is a pleasure, and often very lively. We may 
call these the pleasures of relief or deliverance, 
They are susceptible of the same variety as the 
pains. 

Such are the materials of all our enjoyment 
They are united,:hey are combined, they are modified 
jin a thousand ways to such a degree, that it re- 
quires some attention and practice, to be able to:de- 
tect in a complex pleasure, the simple pleasures that 
compose it. 

The pleasure that the sight of the country gives 
is composed of different pleasures of sense, of imag- 
ination and of sympathy. The variety of objects, 
the. flowers, the colors, the beautiful forms of the 
trees, the intermixture of shadow and light are 
grateful to the eye ; the ear is delighted by the songs. 
of the birds, the murmur of waters, and. by the 
slight noise of the wind among the leaves; the air 
perfumed with a new vegetation, is another source 
of pleasure, through the sense of smelling, at the 
same time that its purity and its lightness quick- 
ens the circulation of the blood, and makes. exercise 


Imagination and benevolence are busy in improv- 
ing the picture, by ealling up ideas of wealth, abun- 
dance and fertility. The innocence and the joy of 
the birds, of the flocks, and of the domestic aniinals, 
are agreeably contrasted with the recollection of the 
fatigues and trials of life. We suppose the inhabi- 
tants of the country to enjoy perpetually the same 
pleasure we feel under the excitement of novelty. 
And at last, the recognition of our gratitude to the 
Supreme Being whom we regard as the author of 
all these benefits, augments our confidence and our 
admiration. 


SIMPLE PAINS. 


1.. Pains of privation.—These correspond with ev~ 
ery pleasure, the absence of which exites a sensation 
of uneasiness. These are three principal modifica- 
tions. 

1. If we desire a certain pleasure, and the fear of 
losing it be greater than the hope of gaining it, the 
pain which results from this condition of the mind, 
may be called the pain of desire, or the patnef un- 
satisfied desire. 2. If we have strongly hoped to en- 
joy it, and all at once that hope is destroyed, the 
privation is a pain of expectation daeeived, or disap- 
pointment. 3. If we have enjoyed a good, or what 
amounts to the same thing, if we have firmly reck- 
oned upon its possession, and come to lose it, the 
feeling which results from the loss is called regret. 
As to that Jangour of the soul, which is called ennui, 
it is a pain of privation which does not refer to this 
or that object, but to the absence of all agreeable 
feeling. 

2. Pains of the senses. These are of nine sorts; 
those of hunger and thirst,; those of the taste, of the 
‘smell, and of the touch produced by the application of 
substances which excite disagreeable sensations ; 
those of hearing and those of sight, produced by the 
sounds or the images that hurt the organs, independ- 
antly of all asyociations, excess of cold .or of heat 
(unless we refer this pain to the teuch,) sickuess ot 
every sort, and finally fatigue, either of the mind or 
or ef the body, 

3. Pains of amkwardness: those which we oxpe- 
rience in unprofitable attempts, or difficult efforts 
to apply to all their different uses, all kinds of tools 
or instruments of pleasure or want. 

4. Pains of enmity—such as a man feels when he' 
believes himself to be the object of hatred to such or 
such individuals, and exposed to suffer from their 
hatred, no matter how. 

5. Pains of a bad reputation —those which a man 
feels when he believes himself to be an object of ill- 
will or contempt to the world around. bim, or likely 
to become such. They may be called pains of dis- 
honor—pains of the popular sanction. 

6. Pains of Piety—These result from the fear 
of having offended the supreme Being, and incur- 
red his chastisemen's, either in this life or in the life 





with an expectation of enjoying it, constitute the 


pleasures of hope. 


* This the painters call ing or é 








- J —a 


tocome. If they are thought to be well founded on 4 
are called religious fears; if they are thought i 
founded, they are called superstitious fears. 
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7. Pains of benevolence—such as we experience 
. at the sight or thought of suffering, either to our 
own species or to brutes. Emotions of pity lead 
us to weep for the woes of another as well as for 
our own. We may call these the pains of sympathy 
—pains of the social affections. 

8. Pain of malevolence—the grief we feel in 
thinking of the happiness of one that is hateful to us. 
We may call this the pain of antipathy; or pains of 
the amti-secial affections. 

9, 10. 11. The pains of memory, of the imagina- 
tion, and of fear, are exactly the counterpart of their 
pleasures. 

When a single cause produces many of these 
simple pains, they are considered as one single com- 
plex pain. Thus exile, imprisonment, confiscation, 
are complex pains, which may be decomposed, in 
following the catalogue of simple pains. 

If the labor of preparing this catalogue is dry, 
itis one of the greatest utility. Every system of 
morals, every system of legislation rests upon this 
foundation—a knowledge of pains and pleasures.. It 
is the principle of every clear idea. When we speak 
of virtues and vices, of innocent or criminal actions, 
of a system of punishment or reward, what do we ? 
we speak of pains and pleasures, and of nothing else. 
A reason in morals or in legislation which cannot be 
translated by the simple words pain and pleasure, is 
an obscure and sophistical reason, from which noth- 
ing can be drawn. 

You wish, for example, to study the subject of 
crimes ; this great object which governs legisiation. 
That study at the bottom is but a comparison or a 
calculation of pains and pleasures. You will consid- 
er the crime or the evil of a certain action, that is to 
say, the pains which result from it to such or such 
individuals: the motive of the delinqnent, that is to 
say, the attraction of a particular pleasure which has 
led him to its perpetration: the profit of the crime, 
that is the acquisition of some pleasure which has 
been the consequence of it; the legal punishment to 
be inflicted, that is to say, some one of these pains, 
which it is necessary to visit the guilty with. This 
theory of pains and pleasures then, is the foundation 
of all science. ; 

The more we examine these two catalogues, the 
more matter we shall find for reflection. 

We perceive first that we may divide pleasures 
and pains into two classes: pleasures and pains re- 
lating to others :—pleasures and pains purely personal. 
Those of benevolence and of malevolence compose 
the first class: all the others belong to the second. 

We perceive in the second place. that there are 
many kinds of pleasure which have no correspond- 
ent pain. 1. The pleasures of novelty; the sight of 
new objects is a source of pleasure, while the simple 
absence of new objects is not felt as a pain.* 2, 
The pleasures of love—their privation does not pro- 
duce positive pain,t unless that privation be ac- 
companied by disappointed desire; some tempera- 
ments tnay suffer, but continence in general is an ap- 
petite for pleasure, which is any thing but a pain- 
ful state. 2% The pleasures of wealth and of acqut- 
sition—they have no correspondent pains, when there 
is no disappointed hope or longing: to acquire is 
always agreeable—but non-acquisition is not felt as 
a pain.$ 4. The pleasures of power are in the 
same case. Their possession isa good; theirsimple 
absence is not an.evil—it is never felt as an evil, but 
under particular circumstances, such as privation, or 
disappointed hope. 


* Quere. For what is fassitude, or that weariness of place, of habit, 
or sound, ot food ? wiiat we call sameness? Andso of the other classes. 
Mr. Bentha has published a little work under the title of Springs of do- 
tion, which abounds in wisdom. N. 

t {1 have known death produced by abstemiousness. A surgeon of 
Portsmouth, N. H. (whose name I forget) had the case. N 

t Quere. What is covetousness? 





{How on earth are we to understand this? The 
good-humor and the offers of friendship would seem to 
indicate no very serious feeling of wrath toward the Y. 
& B. L. G. yet the offer to pay up has an awful squinting 
the other way.—Let the writer return the next Y. & 
B. L. G.—with his name and address, if he wishes it 
stopped, and we will take the hint. Eds.) 


Po the Editors of the Yankee and Boston Literary 
Gazette. 

_ GewtiemeNn.—The melancholy intelligence of the 

aion of your paper with the Bachelors Journal reach- 


| 








ed me last week—it was news alike unexpected and sor- | 
rowful.—I was an original subscriber to the Bachelors 
Journal from principle, having been well convinced from | 
the experience of a series of years that a single life was 
the most profitable—economical—praise worthy—benev- 
olent—charitable—literary and phil-anthropic life, and 
for these reasons I d d it my bounden duty to lend 
my feeble aid in the support of a paper exclusively de- 
voted to the cause of celibacy—For me, gentlemen, to 
word my thoughts, or to give expression to my feelings 
on the subject of this union, would be impossible—many 
asad and bitter tear was shed over the matrimonial 








wreath of Whitman, the whilom editor of this Journal, 
but the conviction that the Journal itself would commit 
moral and political suicide is——prodigious ! ! ! ! 

I have now by me a number of your paper in lieu 
of that which once graced my table—it is good in form, 
texture and appearance—its contents speaks inaudibly 
but feelingly, the talents of those without whom it would 
be but a blank ; in short it is sensible, judicious, witty 
and classical—but wants that exclusiveness, that single 
mindedness, that ‘‘ je ne scais quoi’? which so peculiar- 
ly characterised the Bachelors Journal—it comes as it 
were to prove the downfall of Bachelorism—its columns 
seem but the outlines of Hymen’s temple, and its every 
word speaks daggers to the heart of a real, genuine, 
happy Old Bachelor. 

With these views and feelings you will readily agree 
with me that the weekly appearance of the Yankee & 
Boston Literary Gazette, will not in any measure en- 
hance my pleasant associations and reverie, more espe- 
cially as its appearance comes fortified with the convic- 
tion that a ‘‘ quid pro quo’’ must be given in the shape 
of subscription money and postage.—Any arrearages now 
against me on account of the Bachelors’ Journal will 
meet with prompt payment on my part, and any service 
of friendship called for by you will be cheerfully answer- 
ed by the exertions of Gentlemen, 

Your well wisher and Obt. Servt. 





——_—— 





THE GOLDEN RULE. 

In a very temperate and clever communication pub- 
lished in the last Sanem Courter by ‘“ A Unitarian,”’ 
we meet with the following paragraph, which, as it con- 
cerns an opinion set forty sometime ago, and stili ad- 
heredto by the Yankee, have thought proper to re- 
publish with a remark or two in reply. 

*«To the remarks on the golden rule of our Saviour, 
I seriously object : they seem to me to lower the stand- 
ard of Christian morality and detract something from 
the authority of the precepts of Jesus Christ. Do unto 
others as you would that others should do unto you, 
is in my opinion a perfect rule of moral conduct. ot- 
withstanding all that has been said, I cannot imagine a 
case to which it is not applicable. A judge is called to 
sentence a criminal ; he is a Christian ; he does his duv 
ty ; he does asa Christian placed in the situation of the 
criminal would wish a judge to do—his duty. The 
golden rule is not, do unto others as they wish you to 
do unto them—which seems to be all that your corres- 
pondent understands it to be—but do as you, a Chris- 
tian, one who has too much reverence for justice to 
wish it perverted on his own account, one who can say 
to his Father in heaven, thy will be done—One who be- 
lieves that all things, even the severest punishment | 
which human laws inflict, will work together for good 
to them that love God—wish that others should do un- 
to you.”’ 

The argument here is exceedingly well stated, and 
perhaps, if Christians were what they should be, and | 
all men Christians, willing to do their duty and suffer 
death because the law has declared them to be worthy 
of death, it might be a perfect rule. It amounts to | 
this—and only this however, according to the interpre- 
tation of the writer whose language I have quoted—Do | 
your duty ; we say the same thing ; we say—Do your 
duty! But another question arises, what is your duty 
where you are condemned to death by the law? We 
say it is to die, if by dying you will promote the greater 
happiness of the greater number ; to escape, if by es- 
caping you promote the greater happiness of the great- 
er number. But says the Unitarian—‘‘The golden 
rule is not to do unto others as they wish you todo un- 
to them—but do as you, a Christian, one who has too 
much reverence for justice to wish it perverted on his 
own account—wish that others should do unto you.” 

This is unanswerable. There is no denying—no re- 
sisting such truth, so stated. And all I have to say now 


























is, that, if Christians were Christians, the meaning of 
the rule, as so interpreted, would be perfect ; though the 
very discussion we are now involved in, proves that the 
meaning is not perfectly understood by every body, and 
that, therefore, as a rule, it is not a perfect rule. 

And we may add that it would be about as difficult 
for a man on trial for his life to judge by the rule of 
utility, and judge truly and impartially, as by the gold- 
en rule of the Saviour. If because the judge, were he 
in the place of the criminal, would like to escape death, 
he ought therefore to let the criminal go free—why not 
object to the principle of utility in the same way.—As 
the judge, if he were in the place of the criminal at the 
bar would be likely to imagine that it would be for the 
happiness of the greatest number for him to beset free, 
he ought therefore to set the criminal free? The an- 
swer is—that in every such case the application of the 
principle of utility may be made with much less risk 
than any other, because the judge has to ask himself, 
not what he should think or do, were he in the place of 
the criminal, but what he ought to do asa judge. He 
is not to ask himself what he would wish or do were he 
at the bar, instead of being on the bench—he is not to 
seek out the meaning of the words, do unto others as 
you would that they should do unto you—he has merely 
to satisfy himself that a particular course of conduct 
would be more conformable to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. And so far therefore—in its sim- 
plicity and directness, it may. be that our rule has the 
advantage over that, which, though attributed to the Sa- 
viour as if it had originated with him, is in fact the off- 
spring of heathen philosophy. N. 





“RELIGIOUS BELIEF.” 

Tue junior editor of the Yankee and Boston Lit- 
erary Gazette regrets exceedingly that an article pub- 
lished some weeks ago under the head of ‘* Dr. Beech- 
er,’’ should have found place in that paper, and thus 
have given offence to the feelings of sincere christians 
of any denomination. Yet since it has found place, and 
seemingly has called forth indignant feelings and ex- 
pressions from several individuals, he deems it incum- 
bent upon-him to bestow some farther notice on the 
subject. 

In the first place, the subscribers to the Yankee 
may rest assured, unjust constructions and misrepresen- 
tations notwithstanding, that neither of the editors are 
religions partizans, and that they have too much regard 
to their character and their motto, to allow their paper 
to be converted into a battle field for sectarians. The 
paper headed ‘* Dr. Beecher,”? which has been constru- 
ed as a malicious personal assault, was not so: there is 
not a syllable in the article which will wasrant the in- 
ference. Indeed nothing, in my opinion, except great 
moral wrong or moral depravity, can justify an dttack 
upona preacher of the gospel; and then the weapons 
to be used tire sound argument and truth, not vilifica- 
tion and ridicule. 

The story contained in my letter to Mr. Neal, 
which he saw fit to publish, as he says, against my ex- 
pectation, was received from respectable authority. It 
appeared to me in the telling as a most singular and 
striking illustration of the awful effect which may be 


\| produced on the human mind by trick and management. 


As such it was sent to Portland and subjected to his. dis- 
posal. He doubtless deemed the publication of it pro- 
per for the common good ; otherwise he would not have 
given the paper to his printer. I know not why my as- 
sociate editor should say, as he does in a note at the 
head of the article in the last Y. ‘* the reproach must a- 
bide not on him (Miller) but on me (Neal.)’? Over him 
who writes the truth or publishes the truth, in pursu- 
ance of what he considers utility, there can be no re- 
proach. And asit regards Dr. Beecher—it is a received 
maxim that ‘‘ go man. is too great, or too venerable, to 
have his ‘aul errors exposed ; if that exposure be 
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nior Editor of the Yankee simply recorded an instance, 
as he has good reason to believe, correctly stated, of 
mental-quackery, without regard to sect. All artificial 
operations on the mind are pernicious ; however good 
may be the intent of them, their effect is.invariably bad ; 


and in so important a matter as religious belief their use || it any weight’’ ? 


is inexcusable. If any man thinks his neighbors or the 


public vitally in the wrong, let him labour to convince 


them of the right ; but let him do it by reason and argu- || tale be a true one, and we have no reason yet to believe 


| sealed by superstition. If there was not some founda- 


| 





for the common good.’’ Jn the paper in question the ju- | and that the ceremogies that converted him were but 


the mysteries of effect, consecrated by eloquence and 


| tion for the tale; if it was an entire fiction from the 
brain of the narrator, why should this person pronounce 
| it untrie in the only two or three things which gave 
It seems then that there were some 
| things in it that were true, “ Who,’ he asks, ‘‘went 


een 
contained, and the shameful language elicited by them, 
would have been of no more consequence than the ficti- 
tious tales contained in the woman-newspapers of the 
day. Yes, your mind was to be fred w:th indignation by 
those two falsehoods, and the high-wrought, half-poetry, 
half prose, in which the story was clothed.’’ 

False and foolish! James W. Miller has ‘ taken 
sides’ with none. [If ** one”? knéw any fact of Miller’s 


religious feélings, he knew that his assertion was false, 


ae cee eS 














out, for the remainder of their lives, maniacs ?’’ If that || If he did not, he published a lie upon supposition. James 


|W. Miller is not in great wrath with Dr. Beecher. He 


ment, not by compulsion. And he who, by his power | it otherwise, 1 answer, many. . Not indeed with tie | bears no enmity whatever toward him, and sincerely de- 


of language, and cunning use of rhetorical effect, and 
external machinery, acts upon the mental faculties of 
those under his influence,exercises compulsion upon them 
as completely as if he placed their bodies at the stake 


| bright lamp of reason extinguished in utter darkness, but | sirés that his labouts may be made beneficial to thé com. 
with its pure flame excited, and maddened, and raging | munity. ** James W. Miller dared not trust John Neai 


| with the unholy infusion of bigotry. Not maniacs to- || toreview thosé sermons in his own way.’’ Ridiculous { 


or upon the rack. | sonable madmen. 
To return however to the matter at present in hand, || I quote again. 
I would again solemnly assure the readers of the Yan- |) ** At the present time the christian community in 
kee and B. L. G. that I had no intention of wounding | New England is divided into two great bodies, and two 
| only. So directly opposite are their systems, that it is 
extremely difficult to say anything upon the subject of 
tians, and that F shall ever shrink from the petty reli- || religion without ranking yourself upon one side or the 
gious warfare which I am falsely accused 6f having en- | Other of this great dividing line.”” 
gaged in. Is it possible, in this free, happy and enlightened 
tians of various beliefs, and so long as any man diligently || Country, the very essence of whose religious laws is tol- 
performs his duty, according to his situation in life, how- | eration, whose fondest boast-is its civil and religious lib- 
ever humble ; renders justice to his fellow men and rev- erty, that we find these assertions made by one who ev- 
erence to his God, in whatever form, I will freely extend |) idently claims to be a christian, Js it “* extremely ‘diffi- 
I heve | eult?? for any man to look out upon the good and great 
thought proper to say so much, to soften the anger and i and glorious operations of nature, and inward upon the 
assuage the pain of any individual, who may consider || Yet more godlike movings of the human soul—Is it, I say, 


the feelings or attacking the creed of any sect of chris- 


I have known excellent men and good chris- | 





to him the hand of friendship and support. 


himself aggrieved by my supposed malicious assault up- | so “* extremely difficult” for a christian to survey and 
| feel all these things, and know that the hand of God is 

It has been the custom of some editors to shield || over @ll of them, and then to pour forth the fulness of 
themselves from the necessity of a reply, by pleading || the heart’s religion in praise and thankfulness, without 
the anonymous character of the attacks made upon them. || stooping to grope out his rank ‘‘ upon one side or the 
Not such has been the course of the senior editor of the || other of this great dividing line ?”’ 


on Dr. Beecher and his sect. 


Again says this “ onr”’ 

** There has been a long and sharp contest between 
the unitarians and orthodox believers of Boston and vi- 
cinity—alias Channing, Ware and Cambridge University 
on one side—and Beecher, Andover Institution, and as- 
ligious Belief’’ has forfeited, by gross personality, all 1 sociates on the other. In this contest there is no neutral | 
claim to notice, yet since he has been elevated to a || €0und ;—every active citizen must arrange himself on 


Yankee and not such shall be the course of the junior. | 
They neither fear to speak the truth, or what they be- || 
lieve to be the truth, nor shrink from any responsibil- | 
ity : and although the author of the paper entitled “ Re- | 


place in the Yankee by the senior, let him stand to his | eS nee rg 
ground, and look well to it in his discussion with the je- | ‘In this contest there is no neutral ground.” Does 
— editer. || this infatuated fanatic persist then in defaming the reli- 

I wish now to be understood as speaking entirely | gion of Christ by pronouncing it a contest—a mere con- 
with reference to the attack of “ owx,”’ and not to any || a0 of passions and interest! -‘* Every active citizen,”’ 


former papes whatever. I quote. The paper, alluded |he says, ‘must arrange himself on one side or the 


to he pronounces other.”” Alas! how deplorably ignorant of al] that is 


one side or the other ; he does it either from principal or || 


tally deprived of reason—but what was far worse—rea- || This “owe” must know little of the-senior editor of the 


Yankee, if he supposes poetry and hyperbole could cloud 
his penetration, or force or entreaty drive him from the 
right. 

One quotation more, to show this man’s consistency. 


**] hope you will review Beecher's sermons, since 
the subject has been thus introduced ; but I hope you 
will review them a& a high-minded literary critic, not as 
a religious partizan.”’ 


Not as a religious partizan ! How does this accord 
with the previous assertion that ‘* every citizen must ar- 
range himself on one side or the other ?’’ 

But I will intrude no longer on the time and patience 
| of my readers. The remainder of the article is made up of 
| foolish talk and scolding, based on the unwarranted as- 
| sumption that I had made “‘ a direct attack upon the re- 
rligious views of which Dr. Beecher is an advocate,” 
| with the purpose of causing pain and distress to all of 
| that sect, men, women and children; complaining of 
|ungentlemanly treatment, and finally stating that 
| ‘* Miller lives in an atmosphere well calculated to bring 
| forth such productions !”” 

Let those closing paragraphs of the article of ‘ Ox,’ 
| together with those last quoted, be read attentively, and 
‘then let the reader ask himself what gentlemanly treat- 
| ment has been extended to the junior editor of the Yan- 
| kee, or to his assumed religious belief. And let him final- 
ty demand how long the milk of human kindness would 
remain in any breast unsoured, if subjected te the moral 
‘* atmosphere”’ which encloses ** Onw.”’ 

I have bestowed this notice upon the article in the 
|| last Yankee entitled * Religious Belief,’’ chiefly because 
| by its situation, although intrinsically worthless, the pa- 
| per acquired an importance and demanded some atten- 
ition. Hereafter, (to show my aversion to religious con- 
| troversy !)no communication from ‘ One,’’ submitted 





** An invidious tale, highly wrought—untrue in the good and happy in social intercourse, and how totaily 
only two or three things which gave it any weight, to | desti fs take 6 £ the dati f + aeti 

wit—‘ private meetings were held in all the churches | ee nan ee eee oe 9 tlhe bese: 
and societies, and rumors circulated darkly ;’ ‘The | citizen’? must be the man, who has deliberately uttered 
building was purposely kept dark and sepulchral.’’ || this unholy aphorism! If we must have sectarians and 
a out for the remainder of their lives ma- || ministers of the gospel of Christ, losing all sight of the 


, 3 great end of their ministry in useless controversies upon 
Admirable! So here, in the outset, the writer of |\° y P 


this ‘admirable paper,’’ without advancing the least || 


| points of doctrine—if we must see the servants of that || 


claim to any knowledge of the affair, denies the truth 
of the statements made by my friend. Shall the simple 
denial of one who knows nothing, or pretends to know 
nothing of the matter, be set in competition with the pos- 
itive assertion of one who does know about it? On 
what foundation does this person pronounce those asser- 
tions to be untrue? I do not ask what he thinks, but 
what he knows. And how did he attain that knowl- 
edge? Before we place confidence in his opinion, surely 
we should examine the influences which produced that 
opinion. We will suppose, which is going to the extent 
of probability in his favour, that ‘‘ Ong’? was a resident 
in the place where the story of the preacher is located ; 
and thus possessed an opportunity to obtain knowledge 
and form an opinion on the subject. In that case—was 
he one of the initigted? Then what will he disclose 
prejudicial to hissect? Or was he of the unenlightened ? 
Surely we cannot expect him to confegs that the ru- 
mours which startlcd him were coculllen 


| Saviour, whose creed was tolerance, throwing off the || 


| solely to my inspection , will be obtruded upon the read- 
|| ersof the Y. and B. L. G. But if my brother Neal 
|| thinks proper to admit ary further outpouring from this 
| scurrilous source he shall find me ready to shake off the 


|" entle dew drops. ‘ J. W.M. 
g Pp 





\ A very sensible essay—right happy are we to 
secure such correspondents. N. 
FAME. 


| garb of humility to put on the armour of strife and con- || Messrs Eps.—The following was written some 


tention, we yield to the lamentable necessity. But God) time ago, tor the Yankee.—Cireumstances precluded 
| forbid that the precepts of that man should have way, || my sending it at the time, and perhaps you will think 
| who asserts that “in this contest there is no neutral | those circumstances fortunate, and regret that they 
ground.’ There is a neutral ground ; and in designat- || have ceased to operate.—But here it 1s. If worthy, 
|| ing it I would only use the language of one of the best | you will publish tt,—tf not—not. 








| men of this or any other age, (Dr. Lowell) who, on being 
asked what was his creed, replied ‘* Christianity.” 


I quote again, from this ‘* Admirable paper !”’ 
** James W. Miller has taken sides with unitarians, 
| from what motives he only knows. He comes out in 
| great wrath with Dr. Beecher, for teaching, in the char- 
acter of a minister of the gospel, what he and thousands 
of others believe the gospel to teach—that 1s, that men 
are sinners—that they must repent and believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, or suffer punishment beyond the grave. 
Now it seems as if Miller (or Mr. somebody through 
Miller) was afraid to trust you to review these sermons 
in your own way ; so he must crowd upon your mind a 
story told him by an acquaintance on the Mall, which, 








im darkness, !! put for the two other falsehoods already exposed, there 
' 





The paper of your Correspondent, A. F. on 
friendship, suggested to me ahother word, the mean- 
ing of which is no Jess perverted. I allude to the 
| word fame, which has been made to mean any thing, 
| and every thing. By the way, 1 would just mention, 
| that this is an age of perversion,—as much of things a8 

of words—and this I mean to prove hereafter, if I can. 
By examining what “fame” has been under- 
| stood to mean, we shall arrive, more easily, at its true 

definition,—or at my definition, which is the same 

thing with the true—in my own opinion, at least. 

It has been often used as synonymous with no- 
toriety,—but there is a vast difference between them. 
Any one will see, by taking the adjectives, that @ 
man may be noforious, and yet, not famous. This is 
its most ridiculous perversion.—I am now criticising 
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upon words.—We say that Mr, such an-one is fa- || eminence, has not arrived yet. When it does, then, |' good taste and good acting are well understood by the 


mous. How? Perhaps he is a great sheep-stealer. 
Truly, he is notorious enough: But what a misera- 
ble perversion of terms is it to , “a fameus cut- 
throat,” “a famous horse-thief!” In this case, the 
word famous is made to mean the same with tnfa- 
mous ;—and fame with its exact opposite, infamy.— 










rest assured that the greatest public benefactors will Boston public, continues to attract and satisfy a respec- 
also be most eminent in the world ;--and then the tabie audience. The enterprise. and liberality of the 
enquiry will be, “ who produces 

‘ The greatest good of the greatest number 
It speaks little, however, for the good sense of this 
world, that its people do not learn to place a true 


|| trustees this season, has given general satisfaction, and 
| should, receive the patronage and support of their fellow 
‘citizens, Of the acting of Mr. Booth it need only be 


Pied 


This mistake and absurdity arises, as I said before, 
by confounding the word fame with notoriety. . 

Since I am now criticising upon words, I will 
explain, more fully, my idea of the several terms, 
which are so much confounded with each other: viz. 
notoriety—distinction—eminence—fame ;—as a correct 
understanding of the three first will nearly elucidate 
the last.— 

Eminence is the general term of which the I 
three others are, each, a different species. By it, as || 
applied to man, is meant a standing out from the 
multitude—a marked difference—a being “uot as 
other men are,” in some particular, or particulars.— 
He who professes it, is remarkable, in some way, or 
other,—no matter how ,—but he is not of the * igno- 
bile vulgus”—neither of the “herd of flat and greasy 
citizens”—nor of any of the thousand every-day 
shadows over a sun-dial. 

One species of this is notoridty, before mentioned. 
The meaning of this word, {to repeat a little} is, in 
its true application, confined to eminence in vice—in 
haseness, and the like. And this is well seen, from 
a consideration of the qualifying word. A man is 
never notorious in learning—or notorious in vir- 
tue,—but he may be so ia the opposite. 

Distinction constitutes another species. Those 
in exalted situations, attained by the force of cir- 
cumstances over which they have no control, are 
distinguisked. This ofien arises from something ac- 
cidental. Thus, the family ofa man may ender hin 
distinguished. His hereditary rank may have the 
same influence. Such are eminent—pbut there is a 
wide difference between such eminence, and that 
which is attained by merit. The former have no 
pretence to Fame, which is a third species. The 
marked difference, between this and distinction, is 
in the feeling which attends them. To the former 
we attach honor and reverence. To it we pay the 
homage of our hearts and minds;—while we look 
upon the latter as claiming only that observance, 
which the constitution of society obliges us to pay. 

What then is “fame”? I answer, That emi- 
nence which arises from merit. | 

I can give you a familiar instance of an eminent || 
individual, who united the three points, before enu- | 
merated. Napoleon was distinguished by his for- || 
tunes—notorious for his relentless and merciless am- || 
bition—and famous for his talents and perseverance. 
Our Washington was never notorious. He was dis- || 
tinguished by his family and wealth—and how well || 
he deserved the appellation of famous, I leave for || 
his countrymen to judge. Ferdinand of Spain is suf- |! 
ficiently distinguished—and no one will dispute his | 
notoriety. 

From this confusion of terms has arisen the ex- || 
pression of good fame, as opposed to bad. But it | 
must be good, or it is not fame. If otherwise, it is | 
nothing but noloriety. It differs, however, in degree, | 
and here arises another mistake. Many people sup- 
pose those who are most eminent to be most famous, | 
also. But the degree of fame depends always upon | 
the degree of merit—and this upon the degree of || 
utility to all the world—“the greatest good of the | 


| 
| 


| 








greatest number.”—Is this the case, or not, Mr. Edi- | 
tor? If true, how vain is it to call this or that ex- | 
travagant schemer, or political intriguer, or court || 
ininion, famous? What a wretched perversion of | 
language, to apply so noble an appellation to the toul || 
of faction, ihe bargainer for office, or even the emi- || 
nent cut-throat of the day.—And again, how mista- || 
ken a notion is it, which some entertain, that fame is || 
not worth the seeking. I hold it to be the duty of |, 
every man, to make himself as famous as possible. || 
Our preachers call fame a bubble—a breath—a va- | 
pour. But it is a bubble, which reflects the beams.. 
of Heaven’s purest light, eternally ;—a breath which | 
the almighty first expired ;—a vapour which rises as - 
incense, before his throne. 

But it may be said that the greatest public bene- | 
factors are not always the most famous. You are , 
mistaken, my friend. I grant that they are not al- | 
Ways the most eminent. But you will remember, | 
that fame is but one species of this genus. That | 


| estimate upon these different kinds of eminence 
| in the mental satisfaction which it brings. 


| do not attain it. 


. It 
is melancholy that fame is now its own rewarder, | 
It never 
happens, indeed, that men who deserve eminence, | 


triguer, who renders himself notorious, paid, richly, 


the brow of one whom fortune has raised, are cast, 
in abundance, the chaplets of mob-worship, and mob- 
applauses. ‘To him, distinguished by family rank, 
are freely awarded the highest places at the feasts ; 
—while to him who passes life in usefulness, in mere- 
ly doing good, are accorded but the faint praises of 
such as are ashamed to revile, and the tempestu- 
ous beatings of a few generous hearts. 

And yet, faine has its reward. { 
deep consciousness of deserving—an inward satis- 
faction—a tranquillity of soul, which is richer and 
better than all the shouts that ever attended the 
chariot-wheels of a monarch. ABEL. 








BOSTON; 
SDAY MORNING, OCT. 15, 


WEDNE 1828. | 





The inconvenience caused by the transfer of the print- 
ing establishment of the Y. & B. L. G. from Portland to 


Boston, mugt be our apology for the dilatoriness and im- |' siyation, and a building in which there are sixty rooms 
In future the paper | 


perfection of the present number. 
will be printed at Boston, and the junior editor, resident 
there, will bestow much of his attention upon the local 
matters of that city,—her literature and arts; while the 
senior will continue tis watchfulness over the interests of 


| Portland. 





THE ARTS. 

Trumbull’s Sortie of Gibraltar. This celebrated 
painting, has arrived in this City. It has been purchas- 
ed by the committee with the proceeds of the Atheneum 
exhibition, and is one of the first fruits of their spirited 
attempt to create an academic gallery of the best 
works for the use of our artists. The picture will not 
be shown to any person before the opening of next year’s 
exhibition, when it wi!l be placed in the Atheneuni Gal- 
lery. 

Panorama of Mezico. As a work of art, this splen- 
did representation of the greatest city of the South mer- 
its an elevated rank, The view presented is undoubted- 
ly correct, and the painting of great excellence. The 
delicious golden haze of a tropical atmosphere is finely 
preserved ; and the just managementof light and shade, 
with exact drawing and perspective ; the true keeping 
and the luxurious repose thrown over the whole, almost 
produce the effect of illusion. 
top of a grand cathedral, in the centre of the city, form- 


|| ing one side of the square in which Iturbide erected his 


famous circus for the exhibition of popular sports, bull- 
baiting, &c, 
down into the square and the circus, alive with proces- 
sions, sports and business, and out, over the flat roofed 
dwellings of the city, interspersed with magnificent 
domes and church towers, to the surrounding plains, the 
lake and encompassing marshes, and rests his eye upon 
the abrupt and lofty mountains, glowing with richness 
and beauty. 

Those who omit to examine this picture, will lose 
an excellent opportunity of learning the peculiar fea- 
tures of the famous city it represents, as well as the 
pleasure of contemplating a work of art of great merit. 





THE DRAMA, 
. Of the Theatres, I can say but little this week. The 





age of the world, in which fame conduces most to | 


TREemonrT, under the management of Mr. Booth, whose 





We see the bold, unprincipled in- | 


It is paid by a | 


|| and therefore to the mental health of their pupils. 


The view is from the | 


From this eminence, the spectator looks | 


said, that it has attracted numerous well-filled houses 
and that his Iago, on Monday evening, was thought by 
good judges a performance of the highest order. 
Feperat Street.—This house possesses an ex- 
cellent pany for dy. The management of Mr. 





| hy the servile adulation ofa servile party. Upon | Charles Young displays this to the best advantage ; he 


should have more good female performers, however. 
On the whole his administration certainly deserves more 
credit and more patronage than it has obtained. The 
performance of the fine comedy of ‘* Wild Oats,’’ on 
Monday, was admirable ; conferring a high moral pleas- 


ure on the spectators, and reflecting great credit on the 


actors. 
In future numbers will be given some critical stric- 
tures on the regular drama. 





GYMNASIA. 


| Schools for these exercises are becoming widely 
| disseminated in this country. Most of the literary sem- 
inaries have adopted them, as necessaries to the bodily, 
One 
of the most flourishing is the gymnasium at New Haven, 


,Conn. This institution occupies a pleasant and healthful 


for the accommodation of the Gymnics. The principal 
is Mr. Sereno E. Dwight, formerly pastor of the Park St. 


, church in Boston; a man who a few years ago was un- 


der the necessity of making a sea voyage to preserve his 
life. Besides the principal there are eight instructers ; 
| and although the age of the institution is but little more 
| than four months, it has near eighty pupils. ‘ihe Gym- 
' nasium at Boston is not in so flourishing a state as could 
be wished ; but is improving, under the direction of an 
excellent master. M. 








PORTLAND. 











| We are of the writer’s opinion below, yet nothing was 
further from the hearts of them that framed the report, 
| than to injure the feelings of any one. 


that. Eps. 


Sir, 

| As Lam a reader of your useful paper, and sensi- 
‘ble of your benevolence, and your wishes for “ the 
| greatest happiness of the greatest number,” I have 
| taken the liberty to trouble you a little. I read not 
| long since, The Report of the Female Orphan Asy- 
lum, I think it an excellent institution, and as you 
| observe, “1 can conceive of no one more exquisite 
| pleasure than that which arises from the recollec- 
tion and performance of a virtuous and benevolent 
|| action.” However, I think it would have been bet- 
|| ter if in this statement they had left some observa- 
| tions respecting the poverty, wretchedness and vice , 
| with which many of them were surrounded. Two of 
' the children, to my knowledge, had one of the best of 
|| mothers, who kept then comfortable, clean and 
|! neat, and gave them good instruetion while she lived, 
‘and her sisters and friends were unwilling their 
| father should put them there, but his failing into the 
| habit of intemperance led him to it. Some of the 
| family mentioned the remarks alluded to to me, and 
| felt very much wounded, knowing they were capa- 

ble, ifthey had the means, of instructing them them- 

selves. I think it would be well to avoid giving 

pain where we do good, knowing it is more blessed 
to give than receive, and more congenial to our 
feelings. It would be well for those who can do 
good to refer to the sixth chapter of Matthew, four 
first verses. 

If you should think proper to animadvert on the 
remarks which I have mentioned, it would be pleas- 
ing to many; if you think otherwise, very well. I 
leave it ta your good sense. 


P. S. The Report was in the Mirror Sept. 12. 


We are sure of 
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Full of curious truth-—N. | 
| 


Mr. Neal—lI inferred from some of your remarks re- 
lating to Mr. Pierpont, that you believe the first thoughts | 
of a man cannot be presented in ‘‘ nieasure and rhyme”’ | 
—and that the first language of his thought is never so. | 
I doubted the correctness of your opinion ; for it ap- | 
peared to me there had been times when I could write | 
(or talk) only in ** measure and rhyme !”’ And I resolved | 
to try the experiment the very next time a poetical mood | 
should come over me. The result I send you, just as I 
wrote it, and just as [ write blank-verse or prose—in 
linés from edge to edge ov the paper: but I have divi- 
ded the lines on another page, though not always so as 
to make every word jingle, which is entitled to that | 
principle, both by sound andaccent. The only deviation /{ 
from the usual process of making prose, made in this ex- 
periment, was a little extra exertion for rhyming words ; | 
but they were always, I believe, the jirs¢ that presented | 
themselves, and the thoughts which accompanied them, | 
I am sure, are such as would have come at that time, in | 
some dress or other. At any rate, the piece contains as | 
great a proportion of the thoughts that did occur, what- 





} 
| 
{ 
ever might have occured but for the extra exertions, and | 
of their language, as it would, had I written in prose ; || 
and was done in as short a period as the same quantity 

of prose would have been done. It is true, there is little | 
in it, which would be found in a revised copy, should I 
think it worth revising, or find any body else think so ; 

but I wrote it to gratify my own curiosity, and now send 
it to you in hope that you will do what you please | 
with it. 





The occurrence which gave occasion to this compo- 
sition happened at the wedding of a beautiful gitl, who 
is married to a man of extraordinary talents, and extra- | 
ordinary passions. We (the guest and family) had | 
agreed to rise by the dawn of day, that the ceremony | 
might be performed, and the newly married conple start | 
on an intended journey a little after sunrise. The few | 
of us who slept at all were awaked, and all were in the 
drawing room, at the appointed time. A more splendid 
morning I never witnessed. All nature seemed to par- 
take of the cheerful feelings that appeared to animate 
all our little party, excepting the father of the bride elect, | 
as kind hearted and affectionate a father, as was ever | 
blest with an idolizing daughter. He was unusually 
thoughtful. She perceived it, and resolved to make an } 
effort to change his manner. She accordingly went | 
lightly up to him in the midst of his revery, and flinging | 
het arms around his neck, said in her most sprightly | 
manner ; ‘*Why so thoughtful, father? You will not | 
weep while we are all so happy, this beautiful morning?” | 
**1 was thinking’’—he said, like one who knew not what | 
to say—** You have a long journey to go, my dear ; but | 








you have a glorious morning to begin it in.’’ She saw | 
it was not the journey that occupied his thoughts ; but | 
atill she suspected not the truth, or else I have not. The | 


the duties of father and mother, brother and sister, to- | 
ward her from her earliest childhood, and the idea of 

the desolation her long separation would bring upon his | 
widowed heart, rushed upon her mind ; and she could | 
no longer support her disguised part. The tears gushed | 
from her eyes, and—who could not have written in 

** measure and rhyme”’ at such amoment? L. L. D. 


recollection of the fondness, with which he discharged | 


Excellent poetry and all the better for being off- | 
hand poctry. 


A FATHER TO HIS CHILD ON HER MAR- || 
RIAGE. i 


No tear is in my eye—my heart is still— 
But, dear, thy father may not smile, } 
Though all are happy on thy bridal morn— i! 
A cloud hangs o’er my heart, so dark and chill I 
It dares not rise to greet this glorious dawn: 
I would not dim thy bright’ning hope, nor while 
More grateful nature welcomes yonder light, { 
And evety pulse but mine beats high with joy, 
Forget my God ! and yet my thoughts, despite 
Of this, roam o’er the strange, wild love of man ! 
Thou hast not dreamed that yonder noble boy 
May bring thy bosom early blight ! 

Thou wouldst not dare to think his love 

May prove to thee a with’ring ban ! 

Yet ’tis a fearful thing to be 

The pride of one so high and free ! 

Still were his passions tame—too tame 

To doubt, he were not worthy thee ! 

He loves thee not ! but in bis brain, 

There lives a form of angel mould, 

So clothed in truth, so full of love, 

This earth may be her home, and art 

Have not the power to cast a stain 


1 








Upon her sinless heart. 








j 
*Tis these bright charms, he’s given thee— } 
Thine own, though half divine, are far too cold, 
To dwell within the breasts of such as he. ; 
’T would freeze 
His blood to meet an earthly shape, above 
The lowest place that Love may seize. 
The morning of thy birth I hailed thee not, 
As thou hadst been the prayed-for son ; 
But thou hast been a source of anxious thought 
Since first thy infant prattlings won 
What now thy love and fond caress 
Have made more deep and tender than 
Was ever felt for aught but helplessness 
Within the breast of man. 
And yet I cast thee on that boisterous breast— 
A pearl upon the ocean’s tumbling wave, | 
To toss awhile, then sink to quiet rest, : 
Beneath its bosom’s heavy roll ! 
For better so, than live a slave 
To sordid passion’s base controul. L. L. D. | 
Ww. » Oct. 4, 1828. 


| 
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| 

I am obliged to the writer of these verses, for his || 

friendly remembrance as well as for his beautiful poetry. 
M. 


Matanzas, July 28. 


“The following was written after listening to a 
serenade of vocal and instrumental music. Among the 
airs were those often listened to with delight at Home.”? || 


Wake, oh! wake again, 
That rapture-breathing strain ; 
Sweep with thy thrilling touch those strings,* | 
Whose tone a heavenly transport brings, 
That soothes the pain, | 
Of aching thought—the heart’s fond, deep regret— | 
Telling of pleasures which may bless me yet. | 
| 


Lov’d images of Home, 
Affection’s tender tone, 
Lost scenes of joy, at once resume 
Their wonted sweetness, wonted bloom ; 
And strew the throne , 
Of memory with their cherished flowers, 
Whose fragrance sweetens lonely hours. 


All that was dear, 
The silent, precious tear 
Of sympathy, a gentle sister gave, 
A feeling tribute o’er my seared hope’s grave,— 
When life was drear ; 
And the bright ray of Hope—an early doom— 
Was clouded by the depth of sorrow’s gloom. 


And brighter days, 

Illum’d by Love’s pure rays, 
Life’s sun unclouded beam’d, and bright, 
For smiling beauty gave her light ; 

The rapture plays 
Warm round my heart as when its tone 
First thrill’d this bosom, now so lone. 


‘Thus the sweet strain 
Renews the past again ; 

Bringing around me varied gleams 

Of Youth and Hope’s ambitious dreams ; 
Of bliss and pain ; 

And love of all that could not last; 

A faithful echo of the past. 


’Tis a sweet dream ! 

Oh ! music, how serene ! 
How heavenly, how divine the spell ! 
Waking the bosom’s purest swell ! 

Angelic spirits seem 
Hovering around to fan each holy thought, 
Which from thy breathings the rapt soul has caught. 


Bat it hath past ! 

Too rapturous to last ! 
Yet my lone heart will vibrate long, 
An echo to thy magic song ; 

And to the last 
Of life, this tone of thought will dwell, 


A sweet memento, in its deepest cell. Henry. 


* A harp was one instrument used, 





BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

At last, then, we have come to a conclusion sup- 
ported by facts, and authority. The author of the fol- 
lowing statement I know, and I know that what he 
says may be depended on. ie N. 

Dear Sir—The statement which I made to you in 


| be $175,74. 


——————— ay 
your paper of Aug. 27, was made from general impres- 
sion, without the expectation that it would be publish. 
ed, and of course with no design to indace parents or 
guardians to select Brunswick in preference to Cam- 
bridge or any other College. In controverting this 
statement a writer in your paper of Sept. 24th remarks, 
‘* let the annual bills of any class be examined, and [ 
hazard the assertion, that not three students have beep 
maintained at a sum less than $180 (a year) not includ- 
ing clothing, board during vacations, or transportation,” 
and ** take the average of any class, and it will exceed 
$200, not including clothing,’ and that ‘* many are at 
an expense of $100 more without being considered » 
extravagant.’’ That this statement of your correspon- 
dent is essentially erroneoys, and calculated to give to 
the public a very wrong impression in regard to the ne- 


|, cessary expense of an education at Bowdoin College, 
will I think appear evident from the following estimate 


of the regular annuad expenses of a student, derived from 
an examination of the College books and from informa- 
tion obtained of the students. 
Tuition - - - - - - 
Roomrent - - - - - - 
Sweeping and bed-making, library, monitor, 
catalogues, order of exercises and Com- 
mencement dinner, bell, reciting room, 
chemical lectures‘and usual average of da- 


$24 00 
10 00 





mages - - - - - - 10 00 
Board in commons 39 weeks at $1,16, 45 24 
Washing $2aterm - - « - - 600 
Wood and lights - bs ° be és 9 00 
Stationary and use of one of the principal 

college society libraries - - - 5 00 
Reading room and gymnasium - - ~- 2 50 
Use of books - - - - - - 6650 
Use of furniture - BF a o's’ see 

$120 74 


In the above estimate two students are supposed to 


‘ occupy the same room. Students almost invariably sell 
, their books to those who succeed them ; for this reason 


the actual expense, which is incurred for the use of 
books is here estimated at one half their original cost. 
In like manner the use of furniture is estimated at one 
half the original cost. In both cases, especially in re- 
gard to books, the estimate is much above the expense 
usually incurred for these items. From the general hab- 
its of economy prevalent among the students of the 
College, $55 may be considered a ‘sufficiently liberal al- 
lowance for clothing and extra incidentals. Adding this 


sum to the above amount, the whole annual expense, 


exclusive of board in vacations and transportation, will 
By means of aid derived from the State, 
$18 of the tuition is remitted to about 40 of the stu- 


| dents, reducing in their case the necessary expense, ac- 


cording to this estimate, to $157.74. By inquiries made 
of several students, who have been in the habit of keep- 
ing an account of their expenses, and whose appearance 
in. College has to my knowledge been uniformly an 


|| **honorable’’ one, I find that inthe case of one student 


the average annual expenditure for the last two years 
did not exceed $155, clothing included, and full tuition 
paid ; that inthe case of five other students, to each of 
whom 18 dollars a year of the tuition has been relin- 
quished, the average expense a year for the last three 


| years did not exceed $140, clothing included. From 


these facts, and the number may be multiplied if ne- 
cessary, I am convinced that with ordinary economy the 
regular annual expenditure of a student at Bowdoin 


' College need not exceed $175, full tuition being paid, or 


$157, eighteen dollars of the tuition being remitted, 
board in vacations and transportation not included. And 
I am persuaded that the average necessary expenditure 


| of the present members of the College has not for the 
| last two years actually exceeded the sum of $179, full 
| tuition being considered as paid, board in vacations and 


| 
} 





conversation in regard to the necessary annual expenses 
of a student at Bowdoin College, and which appeared in 


transportation not included. Bowpo1n. 
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